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Ir can hardly be a matter of argument in our days, that every heat 
thy national development in culture, science, religion, and government, 
is based on and kept up by the intercourse between different nations 
representing different views, different elements of civilization, different 
public institutions, different social organizations, and whatever may be 
either the cause or the consequence of these differences. Nor can it 
be any longer a subject of doubt in our age, that the first and most 
powerful medium of intellectual exchange between nations is com- 
merce. It is this commerce that carries from place to place, from port 
to port, not only merchandise, but also ideas which now are interwov- : 
en, as it were, in the goods themselves, now innocently smuggled in 
with the imported cargo; and merchants have been up to the present 
time the unsalaried agents of culture, no matter whether they knew it 
or not, whether they desired to be so or not. 

Whether protection or free trade exists, the article called ideas evades 
all tariff laws, or, as Sueskind von Trimberg, the German troubadour 
of Jewish persuasion, sang in the thirteenth century :— 


“¢ Thoughts nobody can forbid the foolish nor the wise ; 
Thoughts through iron slip, through stone, steel, and ice.” 


In the same way as international commerce is an agency for the ex- 
change of ideas between nations, so is local trade the means of mutual 
intellectual development between those differing in religious, political, 
and social views and education, in the same country, or even the same 


city. It is so, not only because commercial transactions sharpen the 
ot. II.—10 
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mind, the traders learning from each other many a permitted or un- 
permitted manceuvre—it would be sad, were we to call this culture and 
civilization—but commerce brings to market, simultaneously with the 
comforts and refinements of civilization, a refinement of manners; and 
refined manners and habits produce a desire for education, while from 
the desire for education to education itself there is scarcely one more 
step. 

Much, of course, depends upon what preliminary conditions, what 
political and religious fabric commerce meets with, according to which 
it may produce genuine or debased culture, real refinement or mere 
outside polish. This much, however, is undeniable—that, certain condi- 
tions presumed, commerce is the first agent in the work of civilization. 

Now, were we to speak on the influence of the Jews on human civil- 
ization, we had but to point at the trade, whether on a large or small 
scale, as having been carried on in a prominent way by Jews, as far 
back as history can trace, since their return from the Babylonian exile, 
and more especially since the expeditions for conquest of Alexander the 
Great. Cabanis, a French physician and author of the time of the 
French Revolution, says: “They (the Jews) were our agents and 
bankers at a time when we did not yet know how to read.” 

Depping, a German author, by no means favorably disposed to the 
Jews, writes as follows in his Jews of the Middle Ages” :— 

“ ‘What more than all must astonish us is their superiority in mer- 
cantile enterprises, which the European nations were reluctantly oblig- 
ed to acknowledge. The clergy persecuted the Jews as enemies of 
Christendom; the people abused them as children of Israel and as usu- 
rers; the kings extracted wealth from them as from a mine of silver, 
would leave them at times a prey to the rage of the populace, and 
without the least blush of shame take possession of what they were 
compelled to leave behind when fleeing ; and yet, when clergy, princes, 
and people had satistied their hatred and avarice on those strangers 
who understood how to enrich themselves at their cost, it was often 
found out that, when money was needed, there were no abler men for 
raising it, and consequently no more useful men to society than the 
Jews, especially at those times when governments, as well as indi- 
viduals, frequently found themselves at a loss how to be extricated 
from calamities into which they had plunged themselves.” 

- But trade of itself is but the unconscious, and sometimes even un- 
willing, means of civilization, and its representatives, as such, only 
blind tools in the factory of eultare, 

~ We, however, purpose to show that the Jews have bee something 
more than blind tools, something beyond the dead iron tracks over 
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which the freight of ideas has passed to different nations, but rather 
that they have been agents fully appreciating and carefully watching 
the goods which they carried. We will show how the Jews acquired 
intellectual materials wherever they were offered them, and, after work- 
ing them up in their own mental workshops, and combining them with 
their own original products, delivered the transformed materials either 
back to their former owners, or to other nations that wanted an apos- 
tolic awakening to-be aroused from their slumber of ignorance and 
barbarism, or that suffered from an aged and sickly culture, and long- 
ed for a new supply of vital humors. 

We intend in this article to select only that most interesting epoch, 
when, for the first time in history, the Jewish ideas, after being fully 
and distinctively stamped and coined, came in contact with another 
civilization no less marked, nay, even already leaning toward decay. 
We mean the Greek civilization. 

It was in the days of Alexander the Great and his successors that 
Jews and Greeks, those two most opposite nationalities, made each 
others’ acquaintance. Indeed, a stranger contrast has never been canteen 
to the world. 

Here a nation of stiff gravity, supported by an austere monotheism ; 
to some extent gloomy; tolerant, but easily inflamed to fanaticism 
when opposed in the exercise of their religious rites and laws; full of 
deep and serious reflections even amidst their joyful festivals; all their 
habits bearing the stamp of morality; proud, yet imitative; with an 
idealistic disposition, yet realizing to the full extent a practical adapta- 
bility to all the affairs of life. 

There the light-clothed grace of the self-sufficient, complacent Greek, 
comparable to a coquettish girl whose movements are all calculated to 
excite admiration of her beauty; nay, going even beyond that—greedy 
of' pleasure, frivolous, and entirely given up to the present—mindless 
about the morrow; decorating his Religion with exquisite taste; 
humanizing his gods, deifying his men ; now an unbeliever, now super- 
stitious, now trembling before his deities, now joyfully playing with 
them like a child. 

Such were the two opposite elements which, once brought into con- 
tact by Alexander’s expeditions, were destined to amalgamate and pro- 
duce a new culture. 

Judea itself, the home of the Jews, was the least adapted for this 
amalgamation, for it is always with reluctance that the native ap- 
preciates the immigrant and acknowledges his superiority in any 
branch of human culture. On the other hand, if the immigrant, as it 
was the case in Judea, comes with the pride of the conqueror, he will 
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-hardly feel inclined to sit down as a pupil at the feet of the subjected 
people. 

Moreover, the Syro-Macedonian Greeks predominating in Judea 
possessed little more of the Greek character than’ its faults and short- 
comings, its looseness of morals wedded with Macedonian brutality, 
its light social manners set off by only a thin coating of Grecian 
varnish. 

In Egypt, however, the Jewish and Greek elements met on equal 
terms ; both of them were immigrants and felt the same interest to keep 
in check both the Egyptian natives as well as the Macedonian immi- 
gration, in order to be secured against the power of the mob on one 
side, and the savage national hatred on the other. In Egypt, and 
especially in its capital, Alexandria, that train of ideas was developed 
which is called the Jewish Alexandrian culture. 

It is highly interesting to observe the impression which the Jewish 
views on religion and life made upon the Greeks at their first meeting. 
We have here the reports of two men of celebrity, both of them con- 
temporaries of Alexander the Great, one of whom mentions the Jews 
occasionally, the other devotes to their description a special book. 

Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, in one of his works represents his 
great master giving an account how, with his companions on a journey 
through Coele-Syria (a province of which was Palestine), he made the 
acquaintance and became the friend of a Jewish “ philosopher,” and 
was surprised to find him a perfect Greek “ not only in speech but even 
in ideas.” A Greek meant in those days what we cal] an educated and 

. accomplished man, a gentleman, in contradistinction to a barbarian, 
as the Greek used to call any one belonging to other nations. 

In their philosophical conversation, says Aristotle, the Jew was more 
suggestive than receptive, gave out more ideas than he took in. 

On that occasion we learn from the Sage of Stagira that the Jews 
were called the philosophers among the Syriac, perhaps in the same 

way as we call the Germans the nation of thinkers. 
' Aristotle, when speaking of the Jewish capital, says, it has a queer, 
awkward name, it being called Herusalame (Iepodcadny). This shows 
how strange and remote at that time was everything Jewish to the 
Greek. The Jews were to the Greeks, and the Greeks to the Jews, a 
discovery of a new world of intelligence. But what the world-re- 
nowned Sage here says of his Jewish friend, that he gave more than he 
took, is applicable in general to the mental intercourse of the Jewish 
people with other nations; they gave more intellectual stimulation— 
more, s0 to say, mental ferment than they received; they paid their 
debts to their teachers or to the human race with interest, and no na- 
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tion in the world has ever had a just reason to regret the presence of the 
Hebrew element among them ; nay, we dare say that there is no nation 
that can well afford to do without that spiritual balm scattered by a 
wise providence all over the earth. 

The next report of the early encounter of these two mentioned spe- 
cies of culture comes from a historian and philosopher, to whom, as to 
a scholar, the somewhat unusual testimonial is given that he was skil- 
ful in practical public affairs—his name is Hecateeus of Abdera. After 
the death of Alexander the Great he accompanied the general Ptole- 
meus Sagi, the founder of the Ptolemsean dynasty in Egypt, on his ex- 
peditions. It is to this Hecatseus, who took such an interest in the 
peculiarities of the sons of Abraham as to have written a special book, 
or perhaps two, concerning them, that we owe some important statisti- 
cal notices on the land and people of Palestine, as likewise on the active 
participation of the Jews in the military enterprises of Alexander the 
Great, as well as those of his heirs, who were fighting for the dead lion’s 
spoils. 

Hecateeus admires the Jewish view of life, which he calls “a holy 
and sublime one;” he gives credit to the Jews serving in the army 
for their consistency in keeping their religion sacred, in spite of all 
persecution, and scorn, and even misconstruction to which they were 
frequently exposed. 

One fact related by Hecateeus is too characteristic to be passed: over 
in silence. He remarks :— 

“ As I was marching to the Red Sea, there was on our staff among 
other Jewish horsemen who cenducted us, one man of great courage 
and bodily strengtn, and by all allowed to be the most skilful archer 
that was either among the Greeks or barbarians. Mosollam (Meshullam) 
was his name. Now this man, as people were in great numbers pass- 
ing along the road, and a certain augur was observing an augury by a 
bird, and requiring them all to stand still, inquired why they stood 
still. Hereupon the augur showed him the bird from whence he took 
his augury, and told him that if the bird staid where he was, they 
ought all to encamp here; if he got up and flew onward, they must go 
forward; while, if he flew backward, they must retire again. Meshul- 
lam made no reply, but drew his bow, and shot at the bird and killed 
him; and as the augur and some others were very angry, and wished 
imprecations upon him, he answered them thus: Why are you so en 
raged as to take this most unhappy bird into your hands ; for how can- 
this bird give us any sensible information concerning our march, which 
could not foresee how to save himself For had he been able to know 
what was in the future, he would not have come to this place, but 
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would have been afraid lest the Jew Meshullam would shoot at him and 
kill him.” 

It was in this negative, subversive way that the Alexandrian Jews 
worked until Christianity arose, and even after that period in co-vper- 
ation with the Christian apostles and teachers—we mean subversive 
with reference to heathen superstition, heathen prejudices, and heathen 
deification of men. The shooting at the bird of heathenism was their 
mission in Egypt. ‘ 

But before the Jews could enter on that mission they had first to 
know the language of the educated of those times: they had first to 
learn how to speak the Greek tongue, how to think with the Greek mind, 
and how to empty their own treasure of ideas into Greek vessels. In 
these efforts they were assisted, besides their own vivacity, by the 
eagerness for knowledge which distinguished the Egyptain Greek, no 
less than by the love of the art and science for which the Ptolemsan 
dynasty is renowned. ‘The educated classes among the Greeks were 
anxious to acquire the knowledge of that peculiar nation, to become 
familiar with its peculiar notions and customs, by studying its literature, 
which, being written in Hebrew, was to be rendered for them into 
Greek.—In this place we may venture on this remark: Jf American 

Jews desire to be fully appreciated, they must have their literature 
translated into English ; they must encourage authors on Jewish sub- 
jects written in the vernacular; they must have a Jewish-English 
Publication Society, not for the purpose of publishing missionary 
tracts, but for the purpose of showing to the world what the best of their 
people have produced in the fields of intelligence, and for the purpose 
of shooting, like Meshullam, at so many birds of prejudice and super- 
stition, 

And if Christian Americans are desirous to know the character of the 
Jewish element in their midst, let them read what has been made acces- 
sible to them, and encourage literary enterprises in this direction. 

That was the way how the Egyptian Jews, of whom we are speaking, 
were instrumental in elevating themselves and their fellow-men. To 
that tendency we owe the origin of the first Greek translation of bib- 


lical books out of which the so-called Septuaginta or translation of the. 


Seventy went forth. 

At first the Jews felt alarmed when they saw what was most sacred 
to them clothed in a garment so strange that they could hardly iden- 
tify it, but, when the first weak efforts were more developed, they soon 
regarded the Greek translation as almost equal with the original, and 
made use of it at their divine services in the synagogues. 
~The gates of Greek literature were now open to the Jews, just as, 
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about one thousand years after, the Arabic translation of the Bible by 
Laadias was the means of introducing the Jews into Arabic thought 
and life, while, two thousand years after, Moses Mendelsohn’s German 
Bible translation reopened to the Jews the portals of civilization, out of 
which they had been banished by oppression and contempt. 

The admirers of Moses now read Homer and Pindar, Plato and 
Aristotle, Sophocles and Euripides, Thucydides and Xenophon. Philo, 
the Jewish author, of whom we shall speak hereafter, quotes in his 
works no less than forty-six of the most celebrated Greek writers. 

Once impregnated with the seeds of Greek intellect, the Jewish 
mind soon produced creations of its own which combined Greek beauty 
of form with Jewish seriousness of thought. 

While in Palestine itself’ the Maccabean battles were delivered 
against a corrupted and violent race that spoke Greek but acted bar- 
barously, in Egypt from the two opposite elements a new culture grew 
up, styled the Alexandrian. Indeed, other elements, both Oriental 
and Egyptian, contributed likewise towards this peculiar treasury of 
ideas, but the Greek and the Jewish remained the predominant con- 
stituents, especially in the domain of metaphysics. 

In its beginning the New Alexandrian literature was, of course, with 
the Greek as well as with the Jews, nothing but stale imitations or 
pedantic variations of older products, their metaphysics an unmethodi- 
cal eclecticism from the most repugnant natural and religious systems, 
until at last the Jewish principles succeeded in divesting themselves of 
all these mixtures, and, combined with the more lofty system of Plato, 
in contradistinction to the prosaic one of Aristotle, it produced the 
system the chief representative of which was Philo, the father of the 
new Platonic philosophy. 

Three centuries had in the mean time expired from the founda- 
tion of Alexandria, but to what does this span of time amount in 
human history? How small is it in comparison with the gigantic 
work of amalgamating two elements of culture so clashing in their 
nature. 

Within these three centuries, however, the whole heathen world be- 
came corroded and fell into extreme decay. Although Alexander and 
his: father had already dethroned Grecian liberty, there was at least 
some liberal spirit left in the municipal organizations of the ancient 
Greek towns and the new Greek colonies. But Rome’s iron foot trod 
down this last remnant of freedom, and, after having accomplished this . 
work of destruction, her own turn came, and the despotisin of the 
Ceesars changed the ancient and venerated Roman Senate into a 
republican farce and mockery—an eternal warning to mankind, a 
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constant exhibition to what depths human dignity may be cast down 
and degraded. 

The heathen religions, mutually subverting themselves through the 
mixture of eastern and western forms of worship, became hollow, their 
moral kernel decayed, marital life deteriorated through lasciviousness 
and vileness, republican pride degenerated into empty ostentatiousness, 
amid which the Roman emperors could dare decree divine worship to 
themselves, A wretch, Caligula, was permitted to enforce adoration 
to his statue as a god, in all temples. 

This disgrace of humanity and divinity was not resisted by any of 
the nations of the Roman Empire, except the Jews. In Judea they 
refused to acknowledge the Emperor as God, and to give his statue a 
place in the temple of Jerusalem. They were also unwilling to yield — 
to the vampire-like exactions of their governors and proconsuls; and 
the result was, one uprising followed another, until the poor country 
bled to death under the talons of the bloodthirsty Roman eagle. 

During that time the Jews in Egypt were also fighting—not with 
the sword, but with the weapons of reason. 

A series of anonymous or pseudonymous writings appeared, with a 
tendency to ridicule the follies of idolatry and the deification of men, 
and to hold up before all nations, as the standard of the future, Israel’s 
belief in One God, and the spirit of independence as its -result. 
Among those writings the Book of Wisdom, belonging to the so-called 
Apocrypha, ranks as the best prose production, while in poetry we 
have the third of the so-called Sibylline Books, and the introduction to 
the whole collection of them. 

The Book of Wisdom represents King Solomon as the personified 
Jewish wisdom addressing the heathen nations and holding up before 
them the mirror of their own follies and the abject condition of their 
morality. Notwithstanding its polemic tendency, the tone of the book 
throughout its pages is lofty and grand, replete with noble moral in- 
dignation ; its language is highly poetic, and rises sometimes to the 
solemnity of the prophetic style. Allow us to adduce here some 
proofs :— 

“ Hear, then (says Solomon, alluding to the Roman emperors), O ye 
kings, and understand ; learn, ye that be judges of the ends of the 
earth. Give ear, ye that rule the people, and glory in the multitude 
of nations. Fcr power is given you of the Lord, and sovereignty from 
the Most High, who shall try your works, and search out your counsels. 
Because, being ministers of His kingdom, ye have not judged aright, 
nor kept the law, nor walked after the counsel of God; horribly and 
speedily shall He come upon you; for a sharp judgment shall be to 
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them that be in high places. For mercy will soon pardon the meanest, 
but mighty men shall be mightily tormented. For He that is Lord 
over all shall fear no man’s person, neither shall He stand in awe of 
any man’s greatness: for He hath made the small and great, and 
careth for all alike. But a sore trial shall come upon the mighty.” 

In another chapter, deriding the deification of the emperors, Solo- 
mon says: “I myself also am a mortal man, like to all, and the off- 
spring of him that was first made of the earth. And in my mother’s 
womb was I fashioned to be flesh in the time of nine months. And 
when I was born, I drew in the common air, and fell upon the earth 
which is of like nature, and the first. voice which I uttered was crying, 
as all others do. I was nursed in swaddling clothes, and that with 
cares. For there is no king that had any other beginning of birth. 
For all men have one entrance into life, and the like going out.” 

After depicting idolatry in vivid colors, the origin of which he de- 
rives from the exaggerated veneration attributed to men of distinction, 


* he-continues :— 


“ Moreover, this is not enough for them, that they err in the know- 
ledge of God, but, whereas they live in the great confusion of ignorance, 
they call those great evils—happiness. For, whilst they slay their 
children in sacrifices, or use secret ceremonies, or make revellings of 
strange rites, they keep neither lives nor marriages any longer unde- 
filed, but either one slays another traitorously, or grieves him by adul- 
tery. So that there reigneth in all men without exception blood, man- 
slaughter, theft, and dissimulation, corruption, unfaithfulness, tumults, 
perjury, disquieting of good men, forgetfulness of good turns, defiling 
of souls, changing of kind, disorder in marriages, adultery, and shame- 
less uncleanness. For the worshipping of idols not to be named is the 
beginning, the cause, and the end of all evil.” What a faithful picture 
of the state of morality under the Roman emperors! 

A production, however, of a most peculiar character is the third of 
the Sibylline Books. As we are all aware, the Roman legend claims 
the power of divination for the Sibyl, and priestly fraud has fabricated 
prophecies under her name, King Tarquin the Proud being supposed 
to have bought the Sibylline Books, and intrusted them to the charge 
of the superintendents of the Temple. 

A Jewish poet, in masterly hexameters, made the same Sibyl pre- 
dict the ruin of heathenism and the ultimate victory of Jewish doc- 
trines. ; 

The train of ideas is the same as in the Book of Wisdom, only what 
is given in the latter as the result of sober philosophical speculation is 
in. the former made to appear as prophecy. What is the most interest- 
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ing in it arises from the fact that Judaism. avails itself of that very 
weapon against heathenism, which the latter originally had manufac- 
tured for its own support. Christianity took afterwards a similar 
course, and thus the Sibylline Books grew to twelve in number. 

The effect of these Jewish attacks on the decayed and tottering edi- 
fice of the heathen world can be judged from the comparative ease with 
which young Christendom succeeded in tearing it down. As for the 
Jews themselves, these attacks, so beneficial to humanity, brought them 
no other reward but persecution and contumely, because they exposed 
to view the irreconcilable opposition of monotheism to polytheism, of 
austere purity of morals to miserable corruption, of human dignity to 
base servility. But these Jewish attacks have been the means of level- 
ling the path to-the civilizing mission of Christianity, and thus did the 
Jewish pupils pay back their Greek teachers. What -they gave to the 
minds was more than they had received; they paid their debtors with 
interest. 

While the heretofore mentioned productions of the Greek-speaking 
Jews were more of a negative and levelling character, it was the desti- 
ny of the Jewish philosopher Philo to give a positive, edifying, though 
somewhat mystic and fantastic, direction of mind to a series of centu- 
ries, and indirectly to the later periods of the Middle Ages. 

Philo is a Jewish Platonist in style and thought. As to his Greek 
style, it was said of it: “Either Philo platonizes, or Plato philonizes,” 
which plainly indicates that, if ity-had not been for the lapse of time, it 
could not have been decided who was the model of the other. 

As to his thought, Philo adopts the Platonic doctrine of the ¢deas 
being the emanations of the Godhead, and the models and causes of all 
that is created. Philo combines this doctrine with the religious views 
professed in Judaism, the philosophical and humanitarian basis of 
which he has recognized with a clearness which shows, that though 
very scrupulous in the observance of the ceremonial laws, he did not 
look upon Religion as a mere collection of rules for man’s conduct, but 
as a means of arousing his intellect and ennobling his soul. 

It would be out of place to expound here Philo’s half-philosophical, 
half-religious system. This much may, however, be said: Philo has 
become the father of a special philosophical school called the Vew Pla- 
tonic, the further development of which was accomplished by Plotinus, 
Jamblichus, and others; while in reference to Religion, he involuntar- 
ily lent to young Christendom and its dogina of the Son of God a meta- 
physical tint. In order to make this last doctrine plausible even to 
philosophically trained minds, Paul identified Philo’s idea of the Logos, 
or the creative spirit emanating from Divinity, with the son of Mary. 
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Thus both parents of Christianity are Jews ; her father is Judaism 
born at Mount Sinai and raised in Palestine ; her mother the meta- 
physical system of Philo nurtured in the lap of Greece. 

New Platonism and Christianity, though children of the same mother, 
were in strong opposition to each other until the sixth century, both of 
them tending to renew the decaying and improve the deranged world 
with fresh elements of vitality, giving to yearning minds a certain aim 
and object, to wavering morality a means of support, and an anchor of 
hope to the despondent, amidst the general breaking down of all social 
institutions, until the worldly power at last decreed legal existence to 
Christianity, and death to New Platonism. 

Whatever objection might be raised against the enthusiastic specula- 
tion prevailing in both systems of the first Christian ages—the religious 
and the philosophical—this must at any rate be admitted, that they 
were guides through a world of appalling ruins, and to Philo the ac- 
knowledgment is due, that he has heen the originator of an ennobling, 
idealistic train of thoughts which saved age-stricken humanity from 
complete dissolution, and kept in reserve for it a means of regeneration, ’ 
of rejuvenescence. 

Apart from this eminent and commanding participation of the Jews 
in all agitations and movements of the time, we find them in Egypt 
active in all practical public affairs, sometimes considerably influencing 
the path of history. 

They served as distinguished captains of the Egyptian armies, they 
defended their country as private soldiers ; they even formed a military 
colony for the protection of the south-eastern frontier, remnants of 
which seem to be the present Abyssinian Jews, whose intended conver- 
sion was the cause of an expensive war to England a few years ago. 

The Jews in Egypt were, furthermore, leading men and almost the 
only representatives of the transmarine trade to the shores of Italy and 
Gallia (the present France). They were artists, mechanics—in one 
word, the leaders in all the enterprises of human society. 

In other countries, too, at the time Christianity was in its infancy, 
the Jews were the possessors of intellect, the practical philosophers, and, 
from Rome to the far East, the influence of the Jews and the “ judaiz- 
ing” and Sabbath-keeping Romans are spoken of with regret and scorn, 
or with satisfaction and joy, according to the different standpoints of 
the critics of the age. At the time of Josephus almost all Grecian and 
‘Roman women of Damascus had embraced Judaism. There was a pe- 
riod when it seemed as if Judaism had a chance of becoming a univer- 
sal religion; but the less consistent daughter gained the advantage 
over her mother, who refused to make any concessions to heathen 
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polytheism, or form of worship, or other errors and usages prejudicial 
to pure monotheism. 

When it had scarcely obtained the possession of power, Christianity 
commenced forbidding social intercourse with Jews. It soon forgot 
that the earliest fathers of the Church, as Origenes, Hieronymus, and 
others, did not hesitate to confess in their writings their gratitude to 
Jews who had introduced them into the expounding of the Bible, and 
with whom they used to live ot'most friendly terms. 

This interdiction of social dealings with Jews is a stationary topic 
at all conventions and councils -of the Church in the Middle Ages. 
But its repeated renovation, even with special reference to the clergy 
themselves, being mindless of its observation, the fact of its being the 
object of innumerable papal bulls and correspondences, shows that man- 
kind can never be prevented from seeking for mental food where they 
hope to find it. It further proves that, in consequence of the systematic 
oppression of free thought which the medieval clergy considered the 
principal duty of their profession, in consequence of the prevailing sys- 
tem of hunting after heretics which embittered every harmless social 
gathering among Christians, the only fountain of intellectual refresh- 
ment and free exchange of ideas was to be found with those who were 
not immediately subjected to papal and episcopal: superintendence, 
and whose love of freedom made them withstand for’ a longer period 
the.-system of darkness. “The children of Israel hdd’ meh in their 
habitations.” *s 

The daughter felt ashamed of her mother, or at least pidtended to be 
so. With far better right the mother could blush at‘her daughter, 
whom she had endowed with her own charms, and introduced into so- 
ciety to see her then going ‘astray from the path of honor ‘and purity, 
and despising her that had borne her. 

But no, it was not shame, it was fear that caused the rulers of Chris- 
tianity to excommunicate the Jews from Christian society ; we should 
rather say to excommunicate the Christians from Jewishsociety. The 
augurs, bent upon regulating the march of civilization, were afraid of 
those Jew Meshallams who are taught to direct their arrows against 
the bird of augury by which they assumed to dictate to mankind “ go 
forward,” “stop,” “move backward ”—just’ as caprice and interest 
may deoin convenient, never allowing man to.enter on the age of ma- 
jority and self-control. Even in our age that bird still exists; many 
a ‘philosopher, and statesman even, follows its ‘directions ; therefore, hu- 
manity cannot yet well spare the Jewish archers: ' 
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TRANSLATHD FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. . | 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. ” 
“Y €.F 

In our examination of the morality of the social constitution ‘of 
Mosaisin, we must direct our attention especially to two points: 1et. It 
establishes that man, in all his relations, is a unity, and that each of 
his component parts, having one and the same point of departure, is to 
be collaterally and equally developed. Further, the ideal in Mosaism 
differs not from the real, nor the doctrine from the life, nor the eulti- 
vation of head and heart from the line of action. By firmly establish- 
ing these first principles, Mosaism clears the road by which their: re- 
alization may be attempted and achieved. Therefore all extremes, that 
would force human effort beyond the limit of human power and capa- 
city, are foreign to, and unknown in, Mosaism. In it religion is not a 
thing apart from life ‘ here,” on earth, an ideal world, into which man 
retires, and in which he abstracts himself for an hour’s brief space, and 
whence he emerges, without substantial or direct guidance, to re-enter 
the actual world of men, wherein all appears to contradict that ideal 
world of religion. 

On the contrary, in Mosaism the entire life is religion, and religion 
is the entire life: out of it, a religious “Here” is to issue ; therefore it 
does not merely treat of, but actually develops out of itself, alike mo- 
rality and the law of society, alike virtue and right. 

2. As Mosaism was addressed originally to one particular race, 
under particular circumstances, and at a certain period of the worldis 
history, it not only establishes general fixed principles, but investsthem 
in certain specific ordinances (a garb suited to the age. and :people), 
forming a comprehensive code of national laws, from which we-have to 
extract the essential general thoughts and purport. For, the attain- 
ment of this end, we must now often depart from the Mosaic letter, in 
order to seize the Mosaic spirit. We should further layedown two rules: 
for our guidance in the pérformance of our :task, viz.: We must care- 
fully deduce the general design from the specific provisions ; and, 
secondly, time and circumstances being duly weighed, we must diseard 
that, and that only, which appertains exclusively to them—we must- 
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faithfully adhere to and retain that which appertains equally to all 
times and circumstances. 

What, then, is the leading and highest principle of morals in Mosea- 
ism? Jt declares man to be created in the image of God; therefore is 
the deduction manifest, that the command, “ Ye shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy,” is the first and highest principle of Mosaic 
morality. From this first principle three conclusions may be drawn :— 

1. Mosaism places the groundwork of all good, not in man, but in 
God. Hence, what is good in God is good in man also; and man shall 
do good, because it is good in the sight of God. By these axioms in- 
calculably much is achieved. In the first place, all human doubts and 
uncertainty are dispelled. By these means alone, in fact, we clearly 
perceive and know what is guod, since from God only all individuality 
is absent ; in Him alone no egotism can exist. In the second place, 
the aim of the good is fully determined, that aim being declared to be, 
not contentment (after all, but a refined egotism), but approximation 
to God. 

2. Formal, external sanctification cannot here be the matter in ques- 
tion, the holiness of man being referred to the holiness of God. ‘This 
sanctification is not to be effected by the ceremonial of religion: it is 
not an act of divine worship, but the life practical and spiritual, since 
in.the sight of God, in no forms, but in attributes and deeds, consists 
“holiness.” In accordance with this principle, the sanctification of the 
life and the spirit constitutes man’s “ holiness.” 

3. This principle again comprehends that of the unity of man. Re- 
ligious morality and social life are not presented to us in Mosaism as 
distinct entities, having an ideal, but not a real and intimate union; 
on the contrary, holiness includes them all, for this godlike holiness 
admits not of religion without morality, nor of morality without social 
virtue, but requires that the same character prevail throughout all these 
phases of life. 

Let us now examine this Holiness in the minutest details in which 
it has reference to the individual relations of every human being, and 
we shall perceive that in Mosaism man is universally an independent, 
self-determining creature, a being endued with independent natural 
powers and rights. Mosaism in no way requires of man self-abnegation, 
the sacrifice of his individuality ; on the contrary, it elevates that indi- 
viduality to its highest possible position. Throughout Mosaism, conse- 
quently, this Holiness is but another term for love, with which it is 
identical; for love is not self-sacrifice, love is self-devotion. This self- 
devotion is the true manifestation of the individuality of, as the bestow- 
al of gifts presupposes possession in, the giver. Of man subject to the 
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law of love, one undivided feeling pervades and permeates the whole 
being, and inasmuch as he thereby becomes entirely self-conscious of 
his own nature, insomuch is that being exalted and refined. Mosaism 
therefore declares the first and highest principle of man’s relation to 
his God to be,—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” The individuality of man 
under all its conditions, even in his relation to his God, is, in this com. 
prehensive enumeration, most emphatically recognized (with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might), while it at the same 
time demands that such individuality should merge into self-devotion 
to that God. 

Just so is it with the relation of man to his fellow-men,—* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” here again the individuality of the 
individual man as thyself is asserted and fully justified, but the love 
shall in like manner operate as self-devotion. Man shall self-devote 
himself to his neighbor, as he does naturally to himself. Thus, while 
all self-inflicted torments and all self-denying asceticism are opposed to 
the spirit and unknown in the letter of the Mosaic code, Mosaism ele- 
vates its follower to the loftiest position in which man is still man en- 
dowed with all the rights of man, but in which man, for the attainment 
of the end and aim of his being, must practise not self-annihilation, but 
self-devotion. At the option of the individual, therefore, are left the 
exercise of private devotion and attendance at public worship. This 
assertion may, prima facie, appear strange, if not startling, since the 
law of Moses contains the most minute and stringent enactments for 
the order and regulation of divine worship. But the Mosaic ordinances 
for the sacrifices and the worship, referred to, and were intended for, 
not the individual, but the whole people of Israel. There was to be 
one general sanctuary for the whole nation (in a country 500 square 
miles in extent, one only), in which sacrifices were to be offered in the 
name of all the people. No sacrifice, no prayer is prescribed to the 
individual man. He can bring free-will offerings, he can vow vows, 
but he is not compelled so to do. Thus the Mosaic worship is but the 
image or representation ot the intimate general religious connection of 
the whole people of Israel; and the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual is commanded to bring a sacrifice as a‘sin-offering, are in fact 
only those in which he has committed some offence against the above- 
named general national religious union (its object not being to gene- 
rate, by means of observances, a religious frame of mind and spirit in the 
individual); or (as in the instances of the Paschal lamb and the first- 
lings of the flock) it is done as a public recognition, by the individual, 
of the religious connection that obtained throughout the community. 
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A new light is shed on the Mosaic worship when viewed from this 
point. On the individual it is imperative only to love God, reverence 
God, to serve Him and to cling to Him, in order to show forth holiness 
in the life and in the spirit; but by what manner and mode of worship 
and prayer, each man is free to choose. 

The fulfilling of the command, to love your fellow-man, is to be ac- 
complished in our twofold relation ; first, in that to the individual, and 
secondly, in that to the aggregate of these individuals composing the 
community. 

In the first relation, this love negatives its antagonisms. Hatred and 
revenge must be banished, even from the depths of the heart. True 
Mosaism effects this ; it tends also to counteract the influence exercised 
by these passions on human actions, and gives as an example thereof, 
that, ‘‘ If thou meetest thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back again to him; if thou seest the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, 
thou shalt surely help him.” Justice and compassion are the positive 
expressions of this love. Thus Mosaism not only strictly forbids any 
infringement of the former, but insists forcibly on an inflexible and 
strenuous antagonism to all manner of injustice, fraud, oppression, vio- 
lence, bribery, false testimony, respect of persons, perjury, false weights 
and measures, and the like. Yet more, it does not merely counsel the 
exercise of mercy and compassion in a set of well-turned, poetically 
tender precepts, but by means the most practical and direct it ele- 
vates charity into a binding legal obligation. To this point we now 
call attention. 

The ultimate and direct relation established by Mosaism between 
God and man, which leads the latter to preceive that the principle of 
all that is good dwells in God, must also make it manifest that God is 
the source of all justice; and that by the fulfilment of the command, 
“That which is wholly right and just shall ye do,” man maintains this 
intimate and direct connection with God. In His law God has defined 
what is just. God is ever the abstract and instrument of all good, and 
of universal morality. Doing what is right is therefore reverence to 
God; transgression against the right, transgression against God, of 
which God takes cognizance, and which He punishes. Mosaism also 
establishes individual freedom and self-dependence, and gives expres- 
sion to their validity in love. God has also, by means of His law, 
brought the knowledge of the right clearly before the consciousness of 
mankind, so that they know how to distinguish between good and evil. 
The laws of Moses rest upon, and result from, the comformity of these 
two propositions. Justice dwells in God; injustice is an infringement 
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of this divine general morality. Man is called upon, as God’s agent, to 
inquire into and punish committed wrong—“ Ye shall remove evil 
from the midst of you, that the whole land be not accursed.” In 
Mosaism, therefore, human justice is administered in the name of God ; 
and the judge, fully sensible of his self-dependence, is equally self-con- 
scious that he knows, and is bound to administer, the justice of God. 
Proof must be obtained, by means of human witnesses, in order that 
the judge may decide between the innocent and the gnilty. The chas- 
tisement, of which the object is, not to produce terror, but to re-estab- 
lish infringed public morality, must correspond with the offence. 
Therefore, Mosaism nowhere permits appeals to so-called divine inter- 
vention, nor admits into its code supernatural punishments and ordeals. 
Divine judgments, such as are recorded inthe annals of antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, and are allowed by the Koran, are unknown in 
Mosaism. The rack and torture, that disgraced Europe till the mid- 
dle of the last century, and ransoms for the murderer, accepted among 
the Greeks and Germans, and permitted by the Koran, are equally for- 
bidden. By it are expressly denied the right of the parent over the life 
of the child, of the master over that of the slave, the participation of the 
children and relatives in the punishment of the culprit. The tribunals 
were open and public, the judicial proceedings were conducted verbally, 
in presence and under the presidency of the elders of the community. 
Regard for the dignity of man was a chief element of Mosaic justice. 
“The body of him who had been hanged was not to hang until the 
morning.” 

In referring to the laws respecting charity, compassion, and benev- 
olence, we find that Mosaism declares that the portion of the produce 
of the soil it adjudged to the poor belonged to them as aright. Man 
receives the ground from God; through the blessing of that God 
his labor is crowned with an abundant harvest. God transfers His 
claim to a portion of that harvest to the poor. To them Mosaism dis- 
tributes, as their due, the spontaneous produce of every seventh year, 
—the fallow or Sabbatical year,—the second tithe of every third and 
sixth year, all that grew in the corners of the field, all that fell from 
the hand of the reaper, all forgotten sheaves and shocks, the gleaning 
of the olive-tree and vineyard. This selection of alms, being all of the 
“fruit of the ground,” was entirely adapted to the then constitution of 
the people of Israel, as a nation of husbandmen. But according to the 
spirit of the law of Moses, the form of those gifts must everywhere ac- 
commodate itself to the altered circumstances of the Israelites in other 
lands, and the laws apply equally to the fruits of industry and com- 


merce. It — be objected that a charity legally enacted is, in fact, 
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a forced compulsory benevolence. In reply the well-known truth may 
be urged, that the tone and habit of thought of a whole people are not 
unfrequently influenced, if not, indeed, wholly generated, by the ten- 
dencies of the laws by which they are governed. The legal regulation 
of the distribution of alms must have established the claim of the poor 
thereto, and rendered it in the eyes of the people, not an abstract, but 
a real and positive right, whose recognition must have been far more 
permanently beneficial in effect, than could have been any mere theo- 
retical precepts of charity. 

Besides, some only of these enactments fix the exact measure of con- 
tribution, others leave it free to be determined by the benevolent ten- 
dencies of individual character. - 

Finally, works of mercy and charity are not limited by. Mosaism to 
the above-named. It is made an especial duty to lend to the poor, 
even without prospects of its restoration, all that he needs. For ex- 
ample, Mosaism ordains that the garment of the poor shall not be kept 
overnight as a pledge, that the sun shall not go down on the hire of 
the laborer, and the like. 

If we now proceed to examine the social constitution of Mosaism, we 
shall at once perceive that it presents clear general outlines, which 
outlines are filled in with details immediately applicable to the people 
of Israel. We must again remember, that Mosaism proceeds from 
“one only God,” in whose image man is created; that its first moral 
principle is, ‘‘ Thou shalt be holy, for the Lord thy God is holy ; ” and in 
man’s relation to his fellow-men, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” A necessary consequence is, that it establishes complete equality 
among all members of the body politic. This equality is carried out, 
first, in equality of civil rights. In Mosaism there exists no distinction 
of class, order, rank, or property. Moses chose from among the people, 
it is true, princes, heads of houses, chiefs of the tribes, captains over 
thousands, captains over hundreds and over tens, elders and judges. 
But this was done solely for the necessary regulation and execution of 
public business. These appointments were strictly and in all cases in- 
dividual, and in no instance hereditary. This is everywhere confirmed 
in the Mosaic annals. No trace of the sons or the posterity of Moses 
is to be found, their existence being lost amidst the records of the 
tribes. “ When Moses established a sanctuary he received from each one 
of the people half a shekel—the rich shall not give more, the poor shall 
not give less.” It may be objected, that Moses established in one tribe, 
and in one family of that tribe, an hereditary priesthood. Admitted; 
but of “ political ” power they were deprived. Their sole and distinct 
vocation was, to be the executive of the national worship, the exponents 
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of the doctrine of Moses; and this was a late enactment, adopted only 
when an attempt to commit the fulfilment of these duties to the first- 
born in every family had proved abortive. Therefore Moses provided 
a counteraction to the acquisition by the priesthood, of undue social 
and political influence, by depriving the whole tribe of Levi, “ of any 
portion in Israel,” that is, of any landed property, and thus making 
them to depend for their very subsistence on the favorable disposition 
towards them of the mass of the people. Mosaisin extends the equality 
thus established among the people themselves, to a/2 who dwelt in the 
land. The civil rights enjoyed by Israelites were shared by all 
strangers who inhabited the country. The very exceptions provided 
for in the cases of the eunuchs and bastards (which grew out of the 
habits of the age) of the Moabite and Ammonite, prove the otherwise 
uniform application of the law. 

This equality of civil rights, to be enjoyed alike by the Israelites and 
the strangers dwelling among them, is again and again solemnly and 
emphatically declared in the law of Moses. In no respect did a distine- 
tion exist, or was any privilege permitted either between Israelite and 
Israelite (even the priests were amenable to the same laws as the laity, 
and no altar had a right of sanctuary), or between the Israelite and the 
stranger or refugee—the latter being subjected to no restriction or civil 
disabilities whatever. This equality was realized in the personal freedom 
of every member of the State. 

Mosaism again solemnly urges “Ye shall be free, ye shall not be 
bondsmen.” At the head of the fundamental laws, the Ten Command- 
ments, personal freedom is especially declared, “who brought thee out 
of the house of bondage.” Doubtless, to the development of this free- 
dom, the slavery which was an institution common to all antiquity 
presented a powerful obstacle. But Mosaism sought, by the introduc- 
tion of laws whose tendency is clearly perceptible to us, partly to miti- 
gate this system, and partly to remove it altogether. It therefore trans- 
forms the slaves into hirelings, whose servitude is to continue for a cer- 
tain term of years; as is expressly stated, the slave is to be manumitted 
at the beginning of the seventh year from his purchase, and likewise in 
the year of jubilee, without ransom. He is to go free and to be furnished 
liberally with presents of sheep, of corn, and of wine. The exercise of 
severity towards the slave is strictly forbidden, and his punishment 
prevented by law. Any corporeal injury received by the slave entitled 
him. to his immediate freedom. Nor must we forget to state, that the 
restoration of a runaway slave to his owner was not allowed; on the 
contrary, he was to dwell where it seemed unto him good. Whatever 
loss of personal freedom was involved in a change of material circum- 
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stances, was rendered temporary by the restitution “in integrum,” of 
the year of jubilee, when all were restored to freedom. 

But Mosaism promotes this equality by its constant tendency to pro- 
duce equality of possessions. While legislating only on the property 
of the community, Mosaism was far removed from the erroneous notion 
that individual possession was to be superseded. On the contrary, the 
basis on which the structure of the national life was erected was the 
equal division of the soil. It sought to counteract the inordinate ac- 
cumulation by individuals of wealth and landed property, to check pau- 
perism, in fine, to reach the ideal of securing the rights of private pro- 

perty, of leaving its acquisition free to all, and yet at the same time of 
protecting it from degenerating into the two extremes—of riches and 
poverty. The groundwork of this Moses placed in the national con- 
sciousness, that the people held possession of the soil as a tenure from 
God. And by what means did he endeavor to accomplish this? He 
divided the land by lot into inalienable hereditary portions, first for 
each tribe, then into subdivisions, according to their generations and to 
their families. These last could be alienated, but only for a term of 
years. In the year of jubilee all inheritances were gratuitously restor- 
ed and the hereditary claimant was to re-enter into possession ; and, 
secondly, the seller, or one of his kin, retained the right of redeeming 
the property at any period, taking due account of the years yet to 
elapse before the year of jubilee. Thus, as is remarked in the Bible 
itself, the sale was only a lease granted for a specific term of years, and 
the year of jubilee necessitated the restitution in integrum to the origi- 
nal owners, so that the people in that year were replaced in a condition 
of territorial equality of property. But Mosaism did yet more: it offer- 
ed the most strenuous opposition to that greatest, that fundamental 
evil, in all civil relationships, the system of debtor and creditor. It 
started on the presumption that all debt was occasioned by need on the 
part of the borrower, by want of some necessary of life, so that it was, 
in fact, a duty enforced by the love of his fellow-men, that he who pos- 
sessed should give freely to the necessitous, unless by so doing he 
should become equally impoverished. The Bible expresses this al- 
most in so many words. But if the giver retains the right of demand- 
ing the restoration of what he has given, so that it becomes not a gift 
but a loan, it follows, from the presumption above referred to, that the 
lender is to derive no specific pecuniary advantage from the transac- 
tion. Thus Mosaism forbids all kind of interest, whether in money or 
in kind. (It is self-evident that this restriction could not be extended 
to foreigners, for such extension would have rendered impossible all 
commerce with other nations.) 
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- At the end of every seventh year all debts were to be cancelled 
eo ipso, 80 that the creditor had no right to restitution. It is manifest 
that this again prevented any one incurring pecuniary obligations of 
vast magnitude, for which, moreover, Mosaism did not recognize the 
necessity. It was consequently impossible that one individual should 
inherit enormous landed possessions to be his forever, or that a family 
should finally lose its patrimonial estates. It was impossible that any 
one should enrich himself with borrowed money; or should, by an ac- 
cumulation of debt, by interest and dowry, involve himself in wholesale 
and entire ruin. Thus pauperism and overgrown wealth were alike 
entirely obviated. Let it not be objected that the Israelites themselves 
failed to obey these laws. As in respect of the doctrine of the unity 
of God, they were not ripe either to understand or to fulfil them. Mo- 
saism confided to the Israelites a doctrine and a law, the comprehen- 
sion of which in all their purity was reserved for later times, as is their 
entire fulfilment in practice, for ages yet more remote. The Israelites 
were to be their preservers for this “Future,” and have faithfully per- 
formed this mission at the price of unspeakable sacrifices. The per- 
plexities and confusion that at present prevail throughout human society, 
were actually generated by a system directly opposed in principle to 
Mosaism. They, therefore, offer no standard whatever by which Mo- 
saic law may be measured. “.hat they, on the contrary, may be duly 
understood, we must keep tue fact in view, that they proceed from the 
present necessities of mankind, and can be remedied only by a process 
of gradual slow development and improvement. To demonstrate this 
is not our present task. It is enough for us to show that Mosaism origi- 
nates the principles of a truly religious municipal society, and that its 
realization in practice is the appointed task of a remote future. 
(To be continued.) 
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ContTENTMENT of mind. surpasses riches. 

Let no friendship be severed by reason of the calumniator. 

Undeserved encomiums should produce sorrow rather than joy. 

Every animosity may be healed, save that whose source is envy. 

The friendship of the ignorant is dangerous; their aversion cheer- 
ing. 

Regard the fickle-minded rather as an enemy than a friend, and rely 
not on his friendship. 

The love of worldly possessions is a source of grief; lessen the one, 
and thou wilt diminish the other. 








THOUGHTS ON LECTURES. 
BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 
III. 
THE RELIGIOUS LECTURE. 


THE lectures of Matter and Intellect are so vast and varied, that a 
constant and universal study of a lifetime does not suffice to read and 
to analyze them, were even every individual part of mankind enabled 
to devote the whole of that time to it. The study of a small, limited 
portion would suffice to extract the above lectures, and to furnish 
nourishment to intellectual life. But, alas! the as yet undeveloped 
state of the intellectual life of mankind does not grant to all its indivi- 
duals that precious boon. Were the duties to obtain means to sustain 
the material mechanism of the human body equally distributed, every 
individual would have time to devote to intellectual culture. 

It is not within the limit of this essay to.discuss the causes of that 
retarded state of development. Accepting the status of society as it is, 
we discover it to be classified by three divisions of an elementary char- 
acter, namely, religious, scientific, and social. These divisions do not 
part civilized nations into distinctive classes; any such division, if it 
exists at all, is only incidental, and does not reach very deep. Neither 
is this division according to the Law of Nature; it is an abnormal 
state of mankind’s own creation, to cease altogether when it reaches 
higher planes of development. The sphere of these three elements is 
within the life of every individual; they are the mainspring of all his 
mental and bodily activity. ‘ 

To nourish the intellectual and intuitive faculties of his immortal 
portion is as much a necessity to a human being as to nourish his body. 
To do the last, he is compelled to labor and to toil for longer or shorter 
portions of time, according to the amount of his so-called property. 
Even if his means are sufficient to insure him a livelihood without 
manual labor, he engrosses himself with pursuits to increase his so-called 
wealth. This prevents mankind, with the exception of a comparatively 
small portion, from nourishing their intellectual and spiritual faculties 
by their own powers. The lecture supplies to some extent this want, 
and is therefore the result of a necessity, resulting in the custom to 
consider a certain portion of mankind, such as choose to belong to it, 
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exempt from manual duties, in consideration of their devoting their 
time and talents to study, and to extract lessons from all various sources 
of material and intellectual life, and to convey the result of their labor 
for remuneration to those who have neither time’ nor inclination to 
do so. 

A lecture, therefore, as it is understood in its accepted meaning, is a 
collection of sentences by an individual intellect, conveying a lesson or 
lessons, gathered either from the material or moral realms, or from both, 
and conveying them to other intellects either by mouth or inscription. 
The character of their subjects is either religious, scientitic, or social ; 
their character for intrinsic.value and for beauties of composition cor- 
responds to the power of their respective authors, and the effect of each 
lecture on other intellects is commensurate to its intrinsic value, beau- 
ties of composition, and delivery of the lecturer, and to the powers of 
attention and comprehension of the listener. 

The religious is the oldest of modern classifications of lectures. It 
is also known as the Sermon. The sermon of our day is the child of 
custom, and custom is a relic of antiquity, that shelters itself behind the 
bulwark of feeling. Custom is more powerful than law; for law is 
without power as soon as it is declared null and void. Not so is cus- 
tom; it will insist on living in spite of antagonistic laws, and continue 
to exert a retarding influence. Born of a necessity, it will live after 
its parent is dead, and, inheriting it, it becomes a necessity—to be 
expelled by another custom. 

Although the necessity of having religious instruction by lectures as 
well as by other more practical modes is undeniable, yet is its peculia- 
rity a child of custom, a relic of barbarism. That peculiarity is, that, 
when delivered by the lecturer, it does not admit of any verbal 
comment or debate. The intellect receiving it does not exercise its 
powers to examine its contents, whether they are true or not, but accepts 
them as true as a matter of course. It is like swallowing food without 
chewing it; the substance is consumed, but the essence is not distilled. 
A sermon thus loses its efficacy. It does not furnish muscle or nerve- 
power, but only excites artificial animation. It does not nourish, but 
only galvanizes. 

This custom of delivering lectures without debate dates from the 
time when the Roman Catholic Church was in full sway of its power, 
and all its dogmas and moral instructions were delivered “ By Author- 
ity,” and did not admit of the least debate or questioning. It has 
transplanted itself unto our day through all stages of the Reformation. 
and can be looked on as an heirloom of Romanism. 
It will be said that certain classes of religious lectures, those of purely 
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moral instruction and praises to the Deity, do not. necessitate any 
debate, as their truth and intentions are self-evident.. We only point 
to the so-called Praise and Prayer meetings. They are Debates. The 
former is the debate of the soul with itself, rising on the wings of faith 
and hope towards the Deity; the latter is the debate of intellect, of 
soul with force of matter—its jailer. The relating of the so-called 
“‘Experience” creates in listening intelleets truer religious feelings 
than a sermon of a star preacher. The words are humble, the expres- 
sions are simple, the rhetoric is rude, the elocution is elementary, yet 
is there a sincerity and devotion speaking from them which is a substi- 
tute for culture, and more than equalizing it. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the resulting effects of a free debate 
on all points of a polemical, religious lecture. Only by friction ot 


‘ intellects, combats of ideas, clashing of thought, Truth assumes the 


ascendency, and, once liberated, Truth will by the same means increase 
her domains, until mankind will be united in the bonds of fraternal 
love, and will lecture only from the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

The sermon of our day lectures mostly on “Thou shalt love God,” 
and uses the next commandment to enforce and to strengthen its 
expositions of the first.- On that exposition, and from it, all differences 
of mankind with all their attendant horrors have arisen, and as yet 
divide it into antagonistic camps. 

As this character of the modern sermon is not of Jewish origin, we 
will review first the Christian sermon, leaving the Jewish religious lec- 
ture to be treated on in a separate chapter. 

The essence of Christianity is Supernaturalism. Its form is Materi- 
alism. It is an unsuccessful merging of two extremes. If Christianity 
surrenders Supernaturalism, only its code of ethics and morals remains, 
and that falls back to the source whence it emanated, the Synagogue. 

Therefore real Christianity (and there is no other, in fact), namely, 
the doctrine that man, through the so-called fall of the first parents, 
has been expelled from his proper sphere of action, and that, according 
to the fixed plan of Jehovah, he can be reinstated in that sphere only 
through the faith in the merits of the so-called vicarious atonement 
theory, no matter how excellent and perfect his morality may be, 
admits of no reasoning by the intellect; for, as soon as reason com- 
mences to investigate, it results ina Martin Luther, and thus on, until 
by gradations an O. B. Frothingham or an Edw. O. Towne is produced. 

Roman Catholicism and Mormonism are the true Christianities. 
For both are true to all the logical sequences of the miraculous vicari- 
ous atonement theory, and carry them into practice with: rigid, stern, 
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and unflinching will. Roman Catholicism is the Christianity of the 
past; Mormonism that of: the present and future ; the former is the 
Latin editton, the latter the Anglo-Saxon edition of Supernaturalism. 

The Roman Catholic buries his head in Supernaturalism, and gyrates 
with his legs in the air; the Mormon wades in it waist-deep with the 
same matter-of-fact mien as a duck paddles in a frog-pond. The for- 
mer looks only to the past, and is blind to the present, shouts anathe- 
mas against Science, and would stop earth in its rotation if_it could ; 
the latter looks to the future, has taken time by the forelock, takes 
results of science, and puts them in the same caldron with Spiritual- 
ism, Materialism, and revelations of Supernaturalism, and all other 
minor isms. 

The Catholic and the Mormon base their foundation on the same 
ground, but each rears a different structure. The first is a cathedral, 
adorned with all the arts of antiquity and modern times, where 
Supernaturalism is enthroned, and approached with all the reverence, 
pomp, and glorious circumstances of the stole and the crucifix. Only 
the self-claimed aristocracy of priesthood can approach its altars. It 
places on it all the fruits and the fat of the land, but disdains to soil 
the aristocratic hands with the dirty stains of labor. It is the Chris- 
tianity of high birth and descent, so called ; having only one wish, that 
to reinstate the past, when monks will fatten on the toil of labor, and 
nuns will languish in solitary cells ;-when the Pope will be God on 
earth, cardinals will be archangels, bishops and priests seraphs and 
cherubs, knights in armor stand as honorary guard at its door, and 
the people, the toiling, sweating people, will carry on its shoulders that 
pompous pageant. 

The Mormon also builds on the ground of Supernaturalism. His 
building is a tabernacle in the shape of a beehive. Therein all the 
people are priests, who have to place one-tenth of their produce on the 
altar of the Lord. Instead of the dazzling pomp of the cathedral, we 
see only the rigid simplicity of the Presbyterian communion table; 
instead of robes, we see only the hickory shirt and the gingham sunbon- 
net; instead of an unintelligible mass, we hear a homespun discourse 
by a tiller of the soil or laborer in the workshop ; instead of a Pope, 
there is a President ; instead of cardinals, there are Twelve Apostles ; 
instead of Jesuits, there are missionaries; instead of absolution or 
masses for the dead to save them from purgatory, there.is a baptism 
for the dead, when a man’s ancestors can be got out of an uncomforta- 
ble place as far back as Adam ; instead of celibacy of Romish priests, 
there is the much-to-be-married state of the Mormon bishop ; instead 
of popish interpretation of the Bible, there are additions and interpo- 
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lations, received by latest mail of revelation, postage unpaid ; instead of 
preaching “ By Authority” of the cathedral, the Mormon gives every 
one of his fellow-Mormons privilege to preach, insists even on his 
preaching. Of course, when this privilege is abused by the promulga- 
tion of dangerous doctrines, revelation puts a veto on it. 

The character of the sermons of the two stout defenders of Superna- 
turalism is corresponding to their similarity and differences. Both 
ascribe divine, infallible authority to their chiefs. Both proclaim 
Supernaturalism with that firm conviction that admits of no question- 
ing. Both speak about the next world with the same certainty as if 
they had just returned from making an inspection of it. Both recog- 
nize only one power on earth, and that is the Church. Both damn 
every one and everything outside. Both call themselves kingdom of 
God. Both start in all essential points from the same premises, but 
extend in contrary directions; the first to the past, the other to the 
fature. The Catholic sermon only announces dogmas of the kingdom 
or Church of God, shining already in fulness of glory and perfection ; 
the Mormon is building up, as he says, the kingdom of God; he has 
sense to perceive that it is not yet perfect, but insists that he has the 
plan and the design to achieve that desirable end. Both hold up the 
volume of morality of their respective creeds as evidence of their truth, 
but the Catholic speaks of his creed with solemnity, with that rever- 
ence which is granted only to the incomprehensible Divinity ; and the 
Mormon speaks of his spiritual world, where he expects to meet all the 
great personages of history, even the Creator, with the same cool assu- 
rance and matter-of-fact manner as if speaking of the crop of wool, of 
his herds, or of his harvest. 

As far as practical results are concerned, the Catholic is to the Mor- 
mon as a child is toa man. Look at Mexico, the stronghold of Catho- 
licism, and look at Utah. Look at all countries where Catholicism 
reigned supreme, and avarice, despotism, sloth, and despondency 
followed its wake. If the Mormon consents to abandon his Asiatic 
importations, he will prove to be the stronghold of Supernaturalistic 
Christianity of the future, be that future of longer or shorter duration. 

The next in the class of religious lectures to be reviewed is the Prot- 
estant orthodox sermon. Its characteristic is arrogance, firstly in 
claiming all that is good, noble, exalted, intellectual, and intuitive in 
mankind, and its aggregate result of moral excellence attained as 
“ Christian,” caused by and springing from it, and it only, and from no 
other source ; secondly, because it pleases to place one foot on the ter- 
ritory of reason, and keeps the other on Supernaturalism, it considers 
itself as the arbiter of reason and its results in another intellect, if its 
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deductions differ from it. It condemns every one without mercy who 
believes not as it teaches and expounds. Be you as patient as Job, as 
full of faith as Abraham, as wise as Solomon, as virtuous as Melchize- 
dek, as pious as Hillel, as pure as Hannah, yon are damned if you do 
not accept the shelter pointed out to you by the orthodox Christian 
sermon. 

Nevertheless, the very cause, resulting in difference of opinion in 
others, acts on the orthodox Christian without his will and control. 
Having reasoned a little, and seeing all the evidences of science speak 
against his assumptions, not wishing to imitate the Pope in cursing 
science, he feels doubts springing up in his intellect, and then begins 
the uncomfortable battle-field between feeling, harboring traditionated 
superstition, and reason, endeavoring to expel it. Then commences 
wrestling of the soul with the evil spirit, so called. Prayer is resorted 
to, in order to strengthen the faith; mutual exhortations and encour- 
agement are indulged in; apologetic works furnish lime to cement the 
breaches in the bulwark of faith, and tottering Supernaturalism is 
propped up by all possible artificial means. 

Yet for all that, there are moments when its vigilant guardians are 
tired out, and indulge in a refreshing sleep; then reason gently puts in 
a few protests, awakens the guard, and the battle is fought over, and 
ends mostly with the same results, but often by a gradual advance of 
reason. Then the uncomfortable combatants in the battle-field of 
reason and Supernaturalism think it best to ignore the battle altogether, 
and, in proof of it, boldly sends out its knights into the enemy’s play- 
ground, into the classic regions of Rome and Greece, to bring home 
trophies of war, of captives to do the bidding of supernaturalistic faith, 
to be its wood-choppers and water-carriers, and thus to bring calm and 
balm to numerous disturbed, listening intellects. 

The lecture then parades its captives, as did one delivered a few 
months ago not a hundred miles from the Hub of the universe. Speak- 
ing of the ocean, it declared it to be “the Architect of the continents of 
the earth ” (Architect, a designing, planning power), and informed its 
listeners, as a triumphant and overwhelming evidence of faith, that a 
stone has been found, on which was inscribed the following sentence: 
“ Whatever is, is God, and whatever is not God, is nothing.” And the 
listeners were radiant in gladness, and rejoiced in the flush of victory. 
Are these not captives to Christianity from the philosophy of Greece? 
Who can say that we are afraid to reason ?’—that we cannot conquer 

by reason? Happy people! They did not know that St. George had 
captured a mermaid, and her maid-of-all-work, instead of slaying the 
fiery dragon—a mermaid whose siren song is very seducing. 
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Imagine Pantheism and Materialism arm-in-arm with Supernatu- 
ralism; think of Olympus hobnobbing with Calvary; the Epicurean 
philosophy shaking hands with the vicarious atonement theory; am- 
brosia and nectar of the gods of Greece mingling with the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper. 

Was it that such thoughts intruded themselves on the mind of the 
lecturer during the calm reflection of sober, reasoning hours, and was 
the battle of reason and supernaturalistic task renewed? It must 
have been so, for the next lecture of the same intellect was prefaced 
with a commentary on a psalm of David, when, after dissecting the 
secret chambers of the soul of the royal bard, he exclaimed: ‘“ What 
are arguments, when my feelings tell me that I am right? Ifa mother 
hears the cry of her babe, will she stop to argue with her neighbor, or 
will she hasten to her babe and calm its wants?” What can be said 
in reply to such an eloquent appeal? What a happy illustration, that 
of the mother and babe! 

Yet do those lectures occasionally furnish sound, healthy instruction 
of virtue, goodness, purity, and holiness, and how to apply them practi- 
cally to all the various duties of material life. Such lectures are replete 
with the plain, honest Anglo-Saxon energy, and its practical homespun 
illustrations. Then there is a glow of real pleasure prevalent amongst 
the audience; and would all lectures be of that.kind, and would their 


lessons be practically applied, increasing the volume of morality, teach-. 


ing man to rely on his own powers, to be honest in his “dealings with 
the Lord,” not to ask for more payment than was earned, we would 
most readily overlook the self-assumed importance and arrogance of 
orthodox Christian sects, whenever their especial pet theories are 
concerned. 

It is at best presumptuous for intellects of only average powers to 
endeavor to play chess with either the philosophy of history or of 
science, intending thereby to strengthen the position of Supernatural- 
ism, Only its Gaonim, a Woolsey, a Noah Porter, a McCosh can ven- 
ture to direct that game of chess, where supernaturalism plays Black 
and science and its philosophy play White. Black can only defend 
itself, and it has to play its best game, for its very existence is at stake. 
By skilful strategy, bold manceuvring, far-fetched combinations, and 
big jumps over logical ditches, Black captures once in a while a few 
unimportant positions. White plays leisurely; it is sure of its game. 
It plays with Black like a cat plays with a mouse. Black knows it, 
and plays with evident anxiety; it cannot foretell what combinations 
White may unfold, for White is constantly increasing its resources. 
Black will probably struggle and struggle on, until, tired out, it will 
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retreat with its figure-head behind its bulwarks, and cease to reason 
and to combine strategical movements. It will seek repose in the con- 
genial art of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, or in the Tabernacle and 
Endowment House of Salt Lake City, where a large basin is said to 
rest on twelve oxen. 

The lesson which we can extract from the religious orthodox Chris- 
tian lecture is a confirmation of an old popular adage, that “ Habit is 
second nature in man.” If we habituate ourselves to an idea, or if an 
idea is impressed on us since childhood, we love to defend it by all pos- 
sible means; if conquered in the contest with truth, which it must be 
if the idea was erroneous, we feel as miserable and full of mourning as 
if we had lost a dearly cherished relation. We are in a very uncomfort 
able state while the débris of the dead idea is inour mind. Slowly we 
make up our mind to bury it, and we do bury it. And having buried 
it, we discover that we still live without it, and, O happiness! a truth 
has taken its place—a truth that needs not to be apologetic, needs not 
to tremble at every new discovery of science ; tor science only strength- 
ens it, increases its lustre, makes it more beneficial. Gradually we 
get used to see ideas die and to bury them. Nor are we deprived 
of Faith and Hope; Faith and Hope repose securely on the rock of 
truth, on facts demonstrated and demonstrable ; and Imagination, child 
of the spirituality of man, mounting towards eternity, loses itself, not 
in the chaotic, dark, fantastic walks of Supernaturalism, but wanders 
in the shady walks, and glowing arbors, and flowery gardens, and un- 
bounded, bright horizon of Idealism, to return to us at our bidding, and, 
laying at our feet its precious fr eight of flowers, and fruits, and exotics 
of bountiful Nature, causes us to give thanks and praises to the mer- 
ciful Creator of the universe. ; 

Thanks to a beneficent and all-just Providence, truth is conquering. 
Thousands of reasoning intellects have freed themselves from the 
bondage of superstition and are moving towards the domains of re- 
ligion, in the true sense of the word. The Unitarians are camping 
very close to the line that separates superstition from religion. Their 
lectures are an evidence of .the fact, that when the human intellect is 
once in search of truth, it will reach its goal. When a reasoning 
intellect is allied to independence of feeling, to a fixed determination 
to place self and feelings of self beneath truth, and to an intense feeling 
of faith, hope—to spirituality, it will advance towards the domains 
of truth. The Unitarian lecture is the true ideal of the result of 
American intellect. It is inquiring, searching; nothing is too, exalted 
to be questioned, nothing too low to be overlooked by it. It does not 
look on the text-book of religion as above the scope of investigations 
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of the intellect, but uses all the resources of culture, of the investiga- 
tions of profound minds, into all the domains of history. of mankind to 
extract its lessons. Although there is a hesitation, an uncertainty 
where to steer to, noticeable in some of these lectures, yet it is evident 
that they have for aye and for good left the harbors of Egypt. Keep 
on, ye bold sailors, keep on! Reason, the Angel of God, is standing 
at your helm. The words of Jehovah fill your sails. They will waft 
you to yonder shores, where the burning peak of: Sinai reaches towards 
the horizon. There you will find a firm teacher with a fixed law—the 
law of God. It is a stern law for those who disobey it, and a blessing 
—the plenty of peace—for those who walk in its paths. Can you raise 
» cupola without columns to support it? Can a spire ascend into the 
clouds without a foundation to rest upon? Can there be an effect 
without a cause? Oan goodness, purity, holiness, salvation, spring 
from the human being without the reign of the law of God? If the 
life of the Teacher of Nazareth, on whom you look as an ideal of 
human perfection, is your type, has he not said, “I have not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it?” 

The class of religious lectures also includes lectures of Spiritualism. 
Although denying any connection with any of the existing religious 
sects, they resemble in one most essential point the Catholic orthodoxy; 
namely, in the adaptation of that doctrine which results in the separa- 
tion of certain personages as mediums, means of communication with 
the spiritual world. As formerly, the priest is now the trance-medium 
to transact that very important business. It is an old dodge of super- 
stition, hidden in modern garb. Taking one truth and putting ninety- 
nine errors to it, the spiritualistic lecture patches up a new religion for 
a circle of so-called trance-mediums and test-mediums, to obtain the 
medium to make a livelihood on the means of other people who earn 
their bread in the sweat of their brow. Spiritualism is an evidence that 
the disposition of human nature to look to the miraculous, wonderful, 
as evidence of a theory, is as strong in our age as it was thousands of 
years ago. What a deep insight in human nature Moses revealed, 
when he advised his people not to look to miracles as evidence in sup- 
port of the assertions of an individual, but to exercise their reasoning 
powers to test the truth of the assertions by their intrinsic merits. 
Only education developing the reasoning faculties, and habituating 
them to rely only on material evidence in support of a theory, is an 
antidote to superstition of all kinds, and to its manifold dodges. 

When we consider that there are about fifty thousand religious 
lecturers in the United States, and that they are not a producing but a 
consuming class; when we consider that the subject of their lessons is 
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mostly what God is and is not; that the truly religious lesson, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” can be preached by every reasoning human 
being, and preached better in practice than in words ; when we consider 
that the lessons of history which they pretend to give are mostly dis- 
tortions of truth, profitless to mankind; when we consider that what- 
ever volume of goodness and morality those fifty thousand men effect, 
they could effect outside of their office as well, and earn their liveli- 
hood ; when we consider that most of those lectures are merely listened 
to as a demand of custom, that they are not debates, that they do not 
produce intellectual, reasoning activity, that they do not result in 
increasing the rule of truth; when we furthermore consider that the 
means necessary to support such a vast body of men, and to build 
magnificent houses for them to lecture in, would go very far towards 
ameliorating the condition of the poor and the ignorant portion of our 
brothers and sisters in our own country, if applied for that purpose ; 
when we consider all that, we shall probably come to the conclusion 
that we do not need any religious lectures or lecturers as a distinctive 


class, but that it is best to amalgamate the religious lecture with the 
scientific and social lecture. 





A LESSON OF RABBI SAPHRA. 


Ir happened that Rabbi Saphra took a walk with his disciples. As 
they went along, they met, at some distance from the town, a learned 
man, who, supposing that the Rabbi came purposely to meet him, 
thanked him for his condescension. ‘Do not thank me,” said SapHra, 
“TI only came to take a walk.” The man was disconcerted, and 
betrayed some confusion. The disciples who witnessed what passed, 
asked their master, why he acted thus. “ Would you then have me 
guilty of a falsehood?” said the pious Rabbi. ‘“ Nay,” rejoined his 
disciples, “ but thou mightest have been silent.” ‘ My children,” said 
the virtuous instructor, “it becomes not a son of Israel to assume a 
merit not due to him ; nor to cause, either by words or their absence, 
a false impression upon the mind of a neighbor.” 


Meprasn Rasag. 








BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuer sun had but just risen, when Ezra was threading the narrow 
streets of the village. There was little, if anything, of busy life visible. 
A housewife here and there was sweeping her threshold, and occasion- 
ally a peasant driving an ass loaded with a bundle of firewood, or a 
hamper of vegetables, was wending his way to the market-place. 
Ezra’s steps led him by the chapel. Evidently the Christian portion of 
the village community had some zealous worshippers. Some _half- 
dozen women, in the graceful costume of the country; were hurrying 
thither to the early mass. As Ezra passed near the church, he instine- 
tively left the narrow footpath, the merest semblance of a straggling 
side-walk, and betook him to the middle of the street. Soon the lofty 
wall of the ancient amphitheatre was reached. Ezra considered this 
as the devil’s own work. Of its age, history, tradition, he knew little 
or nothing, save that there had come down tales of Jewish martyrs 
there, or in Rome, or somewhere, who had been thrown into just such 
places, as an amusement for a pagan multitude. A brisk walk of ten 
minutes brought him to a low, dingy stone building. Inside burned a 
single lamp. Drawing reverently from under his inner garment a 
blue bag, ornamented with some fragments of gold lace, Ezra took out 
his taleth, touched the side of the building with the scarf, and then 
devoutly placed it on his forehead, and next touched it to his lips. 
Then he smote his breast, and, with tears of anguish streaming from 
his eyes, said: “Oh, not a single worshipper, not one poor man, or 
woman, or child is here, pouring out words of prayer to the One Sole 
God! Why, why have thy children deserted thee? When will the 
time come, when this dreary building shall be gladdened again with 


troops of devout men and women, who shall come in triumph and cry | 


aloud Hosanna! It is now Israel’s day of lamentation, the time of 
bitterness and trial. Ido not complain—but has it not lasted long 
enough? But who can divine thy righteous decisions {—and so let thy 
will be done.” And here he paused, his words broken by emotion. 
After a while he repeated the words said by the pious believer on 
seeing a synagogue in a state of ruin, asad and touching eentence; then 
he went inside and prayed. His orison lasted a half-hour. When 
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he came out, the man was changed. Every trace of despondency had 
passed away. With proud and erect mien he strode down the broken 
step, and took one last look at the decayed building. It was no longer 
forlorn; the traces of neglect and ruin were no longer manifest to him. 
It had become all bright and fresh once more, and in his imagination 
he heard the sounds of holy chants resounding within its walls, and 
saw throngs of worshippers in its midst. Briskly he moved on, and 
presently knocked at the door of a decent-looking house. Its ocenpant 
evidently did not partake of the indolent character of the rest of the 
inhabitants of the village, for something like a shop-window was open, 
and displayed quite a heterogeneous medley of goods. 

You saw there gloves and gandy-colored stockings, and brilliant 
scarfs, and various articles of cutlery. There was quite a well-to-do 
appearance about the whole concern. Evidently the shopkeeper held 
articles of every kind and description, suited not only for the village 
customers, out for the occasional visitors who might come to the place. 
Some little bits of jewelry, mounted with the stones peculiar to the 
country, glittered in the: éalage, and some trays filled with antique 
coins, and small cornelian and sardonyx seals, coming probably from 
the Roman explorations, enhanced the character of the stock-in-trade. 

Ezra’s knock was instantly replied to. A man of short stature, with 
rather sharp eyes and a red, foxy-colored beard, with a pipe in his 
mouth, appeared, “ Anything in my way of business this morning? 
Promise of a fine day, neighbor. Is it a pair of shoes thou wantest 
for a journey? The best new ones have I, but if thy purse says no, 
why, I dare say we can find a pair not brand-new which will fit thee.” 
And here he scanned Ezra’s face inquiringly. “No, it ain’t shoes, then. 
Is it trade thon comest to see me about? Have ye anything to swop, 
to barter? Whist! thou art not—ahem—” and he pointed over his 
shoulder as across the border, towards Hungary. “I know thou art a 
good Jew and one of us, and I ain’t afraid. Perhans thou bringest me 
a message about that box of knives and scissors which ought to have 
been across the lines three days ago. A precious pile of money are 
they asking now, for a merry scamper across the hills of a night with- 
out the least risk, just a shot or so—that’s all—occasionally. Those fel- 
lows are getting paid far beyond their value. Smuggling ain’t what it 
used to be.” And here he paused. 

“ Art thou Moses, lame Moses?” asked Ezra. 

“That am I, and at thy service. If it ain’t trade, what is it? Art 
thou he who passed the night with David? Forgive me for not know- 
ing it sooner. The gossips told me of thy coming, for nothing escapes 
Moses. Enter, enter, and tell me what I can do for thee. I wasn’t 


born perhaps when thou didst leave here, yet I know about thee. We 
Vor. II.—12 
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are kind of relations, and my pious: mother used to talk about thee. 
Been all over the world. Dost thou know any of the brethren in 
Constantinople? Ihave a venture there. To travel, travel, with an 
end and purpose, is what I aim after. Thou mayest ask, how can a 
lame man travel? Well, it is hard, but somehow I manage it, and that 
too with a pack on my shoulders, and when I am gone my brother 
ends the shop.” 


‘May thy trade prosper,” said Ezra. “I come to see thee about a ~ 


journey I would make. It is thirty years since I left here, brother, 
and my memory, though pretty strong, I dare not trust to, much 
beyond yonder range of hills. David, or rather David’s good wife 
tells me, from thy constant journeys, thou hast the roads at thy fingers’ 
end. I would that thou wouldst give me the names of honest people 
beyond, where I may stop and get food, and who may help me on my 
journey’s end.” 

“ All that I can do shall be done cheerfully. As far as crossing the 
hills go, I can be of avail to thee.. It happens that this morning, say 
an hour hence, I shall send a cargo across. Some of my friends take 
charge of it. A word tothem, and they will act as guides. The coun- 
try is a little rough, but a spare horse shall be at thy service; it costs 
me nothing, this horse, because he has to go empty, to come back with 
another load. All I ask is thy prayers that success may come from 
this venture. Bless you—it’s perfectly safe; the guards on both sides 
are paid in the business. So far so good. It will take thee two days 
to cross. Now from thence to the first family who will give thee 
shelter is the question. There might be Jacob. But no. Jacob is too 
far, more than three days’ journey. Let me see. Why, it is strange, 
now I think of it, that David did not tell thee about his niece, who lives 
at the Baroness’,” and he added, with a malicious laugh, “she isa 
Jewess still, I believe, but—” 

“Moses,” said Ezra, “ David did say something about a niece of his, 
but told me she lived with Christians. I would not intrude carelessly 
into what were family matters, but it strikes me here that there was 
some matter of difference between David and his wife in regard to this 
girl. Frankly, Moses, though thou mayest be in David’s wife’s good 
graces, David himself has no great liking to thee?” 

“And why, and why,” cried Moses excitedly. ‘I look on thee, 
reverend man, in the light of an arbitrator about these matters. I am 
young, it is true, but not heedless. of the main chance. I am worth 
money, and some consideration, I trust, among our people. It is true I 
carry a pack, and travel so through the country. People think that 

what I wander about is for the selling of what I carry on my back. 
Little do they know about it. I have hopes of bigger business than 
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that, and some day they will see what Moses is capable of. ‘Well, I 
find out a thing or two. I always had a fancy for this girl; Babette is 
her name. They sent her away from here when she was a little girl. 
It was thought better for her that she should be brought up as a grand 
lady, be made a servant to a real Baroness. In my wanderings I have 
been often and often again at the palace, for it’s a palace where she 
lives. But I must go on—must unburden my heart to you. See you; 
I could, with my position—the means I have—marry most any of the 
girls in the village I wanted. A stiff leg don’t amount to anything 
when one has a nimble tongue and a quick head. But I had made up 
my mind to have Babette. I knew that if she remained where she 
was, all my chances of making her my wife would be lost. Worse 
than all this, I am doubtful about her religion. Iam afraid she wavers. 
Something terrible, too, is, that there is a captain in the army, a dreadful 
fellow, by the way—mustaches ever so long—that is in my road. I 
don’t know how it is,” and here Moses assumed a very innocent ex- 
pression—I don’t know how it is, but rumor and gossip have reached 
here, and her character is seriously damaged. It is true that her aunt 
is very curious, and that she has asked me a great many questions about 
her, which of course very reluctantly I have been obliged to answer; 
and I suppose the old woman has talked about it to David, and David, 
who has peculiar ideas of his own—a kind of free-thinker, you see— 
owes me agrudge,I amafraid. Free-thinking, you see, I acknowledge 
only in regard to trade, but in religious questions never.” 

‘“* But what about this girl,” said Ezra,.‘‘ what about this captain ?” 

“ Ah,” cried Moses, “that is the point. I have a way of putting this 
and that together, and placing my own opinion on the subject. I don’t 
know if it is wrong, but, in selling things to the servants about the 
place, I suppose I pumped them. Is it not dreadful, that I should be 
likely to lose a girl I have been setting my heart on so long, and who 
has been promised to me by her aunt? I don’t mean to say there is 
any truth in the matter about this officer and Babette, only I thought 
it my duty, in the cause of our religion, to warn the aunt; and now 
that I have told thee all I know about it, may I not count on thy aid 
and counsel? Apart from my love for the girl, a sincere one, think, 
only think what an elegant shop-woman she would make. Is it not our 
duty to do our utmost to save her in the cause of our religion ?” 

“Men of my age and calling,” replied Ezra, “have little to do in 
such matters. When women go astray, what help we can offer amounts 
to nothing. Thou knowest, too, that, steadfast as I-may be in our holy 
faith, save exhortations, we can do but little, when one would stray 
away from our belief. Nevertheless, thy case interests me, not only on 
thy account, _but for David. This girl’s father was a friend of mine. 
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David has been much to blame in trusting his charge in the care of 
others. How call you the name of the noble lady where she lives?” 

“The Baroness Anselm” was the reply. 

“ Anselm | I know the name,” and here there was an apparent effort 
on the part of the old man to conceal a passing emotion, “and am 
acquainted some little in the country where she lives. And is it there 
indeed that Babette, the girl you would marry, lives? Never, never 
would the lady who dwells there have allowed the tongue of scandal 
to have touched a dweller under her roof. Moses, art thou certain of 
what thou tellest me, that her religion has been tampered with, and 
that her reputation has been fouled ?” 

Moses’ face assumed somewhat of a confused appearance. There was 
a dignity and power in the few words Ezra had said that startled him. 
“At least,” he stuttered, “ appearances look that way. I ask if it is 
natural that a poor girl, who should be brought up to sew and knit 
and spin, can assume the airs of a grand lady without some suspicion 
falling on her? Proof have I none. IfI had, why—” 

Here Ezra interrupted him. ‘ Moses, thou art cunning in trade, as 
thy father was before thee. It is not impossible that, even in business, 
thou mightst outstrip just the bounds of justice to accomplish thy end ; 
but as to thy consorting with any one, or proffering thy love to any wo- 
man of thy faith, whose good repute had a single blemish, thou wouldst 
be recreant to thy creed. Therefore, if thou hast in thy bosom any liking 
for this girl, I should despise thee if thou harbored the idea of marriage 
and suspected her. I must think, then, that thou hast allowed thy 
tongue more license than the case called for, and hast disparaged thy 
coveted goods, and so harmed not only thyself but her.” 

Moses hung down his head, and fingered his long red beard in a ner- 
vous way. ‘I know not what to do in this matter,” continued Ezra. 
“Such family matters I rarely mix with. I might proffer thee my advice. 
Still, perhaps, my duty might incline me to see her, since, too, my steps 
may tend that way. Thou sayst it is not far from where thy friends 
who are to guide me across the hills will leave me. I may go there. 
Perhaps I may plead thy suit, and, should she be inclined to stray from 
the religion, may advise with her. Believe me, Moses, if thou carest 
for the girl, put a bridle on thy tongue, and talk not of her. Thou art 
a fool to have fouled thy own nest. Now good-by; in an hour I will 
be ready to start. Where shall I meet thee?” 

“ At the first bridge beyond the town. I shall be waiting for thee. 
Thanks for thy advice; I shall do my best to follow it. Try and 
make my peace with David;” and Moses stooped low, and kissed 
Ezra’s hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHN ROGERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


Tue art of cutting or carving wood, stone, or other material into 
statues or images has descended to us from the earliest times—so early, 
indeed, that it is almost impossible to trace its origin. From the pages 
of the Bible we learn that sculptured works were in existence long 
before the epoch of Moses. Thus we read of Rachel having carried 
away and hid the domestic gods of her father Laban. Tradition 
goes still further back, and informs us that the pious Abraham often 
entered the studio of his idolatrous father Terah, and broke the images 
which were not only manufactured but worshipped by him. Ata later 
date the Israelites are repeatedly exhorted to turn away from the wor- 
ship of idols, and a direct commandment is given against making “ any 
graven image or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or on 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth.” Secular history as 
well as modern researches bear ample testimony to the fact that the 
art of sculpture was well known to the ancients, and was by them 
employed chiefly to give tangible expression to the religious idea and 
sentiment of the age. Pliny and Pausanias tell us that clay, wax, and 
plaster were much used by the ancients to form works in sculpture. 
The former of these historians narrates how the daughter of Dibutades 
formed the outline of her lover’s profile from its shadow thrown upon a 
wall, and how her father subsequently filled in this outline with clay. 

The art of sculpture was not confined to any particular country or 
race of people. In the most ancient Hindoo caverns and grotto-tem- 
ples many interesting specimens have been found, and in the ruins of 
Persepolis there are numerous examples to prove that the Persians 
also must have possessed several well-executed works of sculpture. 
In Assyria the art flourished, and the great museums of London and 
Paris, through the researches of Messrs. Layard and Botta, now contain 
a number of massive slabs, the dates of which range from the time ot 
Sardanapalus to the destruction of Nineveh. On these slabs are re- 
presentations of winged bulls, lions, battles, and sieges. The Egyptians 
were, perhaps, the first nation that elevated sculpture to a pure art, 
notwithstanding their inability to shake off that heavy uniformity 
which characterized their works. It is universally admitted, however, 
that in sculpture, as well as in all the fine arts, the Greeks surpassed 
all other nations. Doubtless this superiority is to be accounted for 
not only by the fact that the Greeks had an intuitive sympathy with 
beauty, but that their sculptors made nature their model. 

When Greece fell into the power of the victorious Romans, all the 
great works in painting and sculpture were taken to Rome, and with 
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them went the most celebrated of the artists. Thus the “Eternal City” 
became the home of sculpture. Augustus embellished all the public 
places of his capital with statuary, and Agrippa employed an Athenian 
sculptor to decorate the Pantheon. 

Under Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines, the art continued to 
flourish, but after this date it commenced gradually to decline, so that 
when the imperial government was established at Constantinople, Con- 
stantine could find no artists worthy to adorn his palace. It was 
revived, however, in Italy in the 11th century, and among the great 
sculptors who lived during that century and the three following may 
be mentioned Buono, Bonanno, Niccola, Pisano, Andrea Orcagna, Luc- 
ca della Robbia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, and Donato di Betto Bardi. During 
the 15th century, conspicuous among the great masters were, Andrea 
Verocchio, Andrea Feracci, the two Pollajoli, and Mixa di Fiesole. 
But the greatest of all was Michael Angelo. His statues of “ Moses,” 
“Christ,” “ David,” “the half-drunken Bacchus,” and his allegorical 
figures of “Day and Night,” “Dawn,” “Morning” and “ Evening,” 
are among the chief of the works of his genius, and have given him an 
immortal fame. 

In France the first celebrated sculptor was Jean Goujon, of Paris; 
and in Germany the name of Albert Durer will always remain among 
the great masters of the art. To Flaxman England owes the found- 
ing of the British school of sculpture, and among his many eminent 
followers may be mentioned Sir R. Westmacott, Sir F. Chantrey, Baily, 
Carew, Lough, and Foley. Denmark also honors the memory of Thor- 
waldsen for having placed his country in the list of those which have 
given rise to artistic genius. 

Until within the present half-century few American sculptures were 
produced worthy of note, but during the past twenty years several 
celebrities have arisen. The works of Rogers, Hiram Powers, Craw- 
ford, Brown, Palmer, Miss Hosmer, and Vinnie Ream go far to prove 
that American talent in this department will ere long acquire a reputa- 
tion quite equal to that attained by the artists of any other country. 

With this brief retrospect of the history of the art, we present to 
our readers the subject of our sketch, Mr. John Rogers. 

Although, as we have already shown, statuary has been in existence 
for centuries, and has foand its votaries in almost all nations, whether 
ancient or modern, it lacked a most important feature which American 
genius in the person of Mr. Rogers has fully supplied. We allude to 
the social style of statuary, if we may be permitted to use that term. 
Apart from allegorical or monumental art, groupings were seldom 
thought of, and, strange as it may seem, living and social themes were 
never adopted as the subjects to be presented by the skill of the sculp- 
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tor. A new school has, however, been developed by Mr. Rogers, and 
ainong all American sculptors we know of none who has more justly 
earned the praise of his country than this gentleman. To say that he 
has talent in no ordinary degree, would but faintly express his wonder- 
ful power, for Providence has endowed him with something more than 
talent—with genius. The former of these faculties, though it enables 
its fortunate possessor to acquire easily some precious knowledge, and 
then skilfully to reproduce, is yet dependent entirely on that which 
already exists; in other words, it can only copy, it cannot create. 
Genius, on the contrary, is a creative faculty; it is independent of 
everything else. Perseverance, indefatigable industry, can accomplish 
the same results as the former, but the products of the latter are pecu- 
liar and exclusive to itself. Mr. Rogers is pre-eminently endowed with 
the genius of the sculptor, and by it has been elevated from the base 
of obscurity to the pinnacle of renown. 

Although the germ of genius may exist in a person, it often requires 
an occasion to develop it. An accident often serves the purpose. Mr. 
Rogers, as many other geniuses, was, for a long time, wholly ignorant 
of the wonderful lamp he possessed. Born in the obscure and quiet 
town of Salem, Mass., he had very little opportunity to come in con- 
tact with the turning-point of life. It is true, at the early age of nine- 
teen he had seen something of life, being of a restless disposition, as all 
men of his stamp are until they discover their boon, but so unmethod- 
ical was his existence, that he then gave no evidence of his latent 
ability. He had occupied a place behind the counter, served in an 
engineering corps, and finally settled upon-the avocation of a mechanic 
in Manchester, New Hampshire, which he studiously and. successfully 
pursued for about seven years. One day during his apprenticeship he 
visited Boston, where he observed a man constructing images of clay, 
and instantly he became impressed with the idea of the wonderful rep- 
resentations of Nature which could be made by this process; in other 
words, he had unwittingly discovered the path which Providence had 
originally intended for him. Not only was he struck by what he had 
seen, but he became determined to experiment upon it himself. He at 
once procured some clay, made the attempt, and was amazed at his 
success. At this particular juncture, owing to the press of business in 
the shop, he was compelled to work fourteen hours daily, but yet so in- 
fatuated was he with what he had seen and done that no amount of 
labor or fatigue could so exhaust him as to deter him, in leisure hours, 
from pursuing what he had begun. He would create images in his 
mind while engaged in daily labor and transform them into clay at 
night. Burning with a new life and a new ambition, he was filled with 
the desire to see the works of the great Italian masters, but was de- 
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tained in his now ge by want of means. In 1857 he accepted the 
superintendence of a machine-shop in Hannibal, Mo., but, after a lapse 
of only six months, he was thrown out of employment by the panic 
which occurred in that year. He now retraced Anis steps eastward, and, 
having obtained some funds, determined not to delay the realization ot 
his dream—visiting Rome and Paris. He remained at these cities alto- 
gether only eight months, a short time, certainly; but yet how much 
cannot a man, an enthusiast and a student, see, hear, learn, and profit 
within that space! His mind laden with rich and precious treasures 
which he had reaped from close and studious observation, he returned 
to his native country to practically apply what he had learned ; but the 
prospects of art being discouraging at that period, he again sought em- 
ployment, and succeeded in obtaining a position in the office of the City 
Surveyor of Chicago. While disengaged from the duties of his office, 
it can be easily imagined that his time was devoted to the cherished 
object of his life. 

is first work for the public eye was a contribution by him to some 
ladies, who were arranging a fair at Chicago, during his employment at 
that city. The subject was “ The Checker-Players,” and, although a 
maiden effort, received the commendation of critics for its admirable 
delineation of nature. He now resigned the position he held in Chi- 
cago, and devoted himself entirely and exclusively to his profession. 

he first production which really elicited general praise and admira- 
tion was “ The Slave Auction,” which was introduced to the public in 
this city in 1860, a time when the slavery question was in the highest 
state of fermentation. The subject was well and timely chosen, and 
speaks forcibly for the acute discernment of Mr. Rogers. He not only 
addressed himself to the artistic love of the public, but catered to its 
political palate. In this way he very prominently brought himself 
before the people. He has been as fortunate in selecting his other sub- 
jects, nearly all of which yefer to scenes immediately connected with 
the country, and often with the locality in which they are produced. 

Among the happiest of -his conceptions are “ Taking the Oath,” 
“One More Shot,” “ Uncle Ned’s School,” and “Coming to the Parson,” 
all of which exhibit keen appreciation of nature and conspicuous talent 
for execution. His latest works consist of three statuettes entitled 
“The Rip Van Winkle Series.” The idea of these groups is taken 
from Mr. Jefferson’s admirable personation of Irving’s Rip Van Win- 
kle, and the figure of Rip has actually been modelled with the features 
of Mr. Jefferson, who sat for his likeness for that purpose. 

Mr. Rogers commenced his career in New York city in the most 
unpretending manner, and has, by dint of application and ability, risen 
to world-wide reputation, as well as to a position of affluence. He is 
to-day at the zenith of his fame, and yet remains the same modest, 
unassuming, and courteous gentleman he ever was. Altogether he has 
executed and published twenty-six designs, and, as he is still in the 
vigor of his life, let us hope that there are yet many years before him 
within which he will add to his already well-earned laurels, increase 
his extended sphere of usefulness, and shed lustre on the American 
nation. | ‘ 
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